FOLK OF A WATERLOGGED COUNTRY

ally transferred to the highest level of all
This !a>t canal conducts it into a mam
channel, which carries ft away. Although
:he canals are separate, there is communi-
cation between them by means of which
water can be discharged to a lower canal
for irrigation or other purposes.

When the Xorth Sea Broke Through

By the polder system the Dutch have
reclaimed thousand's of acres of land that
would otherwise have been not merely
useless but unsanitary, and have added
enormously to the country's powers of
production and, incidentally, to the space
near the towns available for houses. In-
deed, some polders have been so com-
pletely built upon that the stranger would
not guess that there had been a polder
there at all. Reclamation still goes on.

Until the thirteenth century, the Zuider
Zee was more or less dry land, though
below sea-level. A series of mighty storms
broke through the higher land connecting
Xorth Holland with Friesland, and the
countryside became a shallow sea, of little
use except to fishermen. From time to
time since, portions of the shore line have
been extended and land reclaimed, but still
the area was about a million acres.

In 1918 it was determined to build a
dyke between North Holland and Fries-
land to keep out the North Sea, and to
transform the Zuider Zee into four polders
and a fresh-water lake. (See map.) The
dyke was completed in 1932 but one of the
polders had already been dyked and cul-
tivation had begun. A broad concrete
road has been built along the dyke and a
railroad is planned. No attempt will be
made to reclaim all of the Zuider Zee, as
the Yssel (Ijssel), one of the mouths of
the Rhine, pours its waters into it, and
will furnish water for the canals. When
the work is finally completed about 550,-
ooo acres will be added to the arable land.
Over the greater part of the Nether-
lands the soil is peat, and this fact adds
enormously to the difficulties of house
building. Amsterdam itself, the most im-
portant of the cities, stands on the site of
a treacherous morass, and is entirely
built upon piles.

Continuous Repairs Necessary

Amsterdam also illustrates the manner
in which the canal system is constantly
changing. In recent years some of its
waterways have silted up and even dried
up. Dredgers are always at work and the
engineers always on duty to meet this or
that difficulty as it arises. Indeed, we
might almost say that the construction and
repairing of dykes and canals and the mak-
ing of polders are the staple industries of
the Netherlands. In no other country is
the engineering profession more impor-
tant, and the high reputation of the Dutch
engineers is known all over the world.

We think of the Netherlands as a
rather depressingly flat country. Cer-
tainly North Holland, Friesland and
Groningen answer to this description, as
the only breaks in the monotonous land-
scape are the extensive sand dunes
thrown up by the sea and wind, and the
dykes that have been built. But north of
Arnhem, in the southeast province of
Gelderland, there is a "Dutch Switzer-
land" that has quite big hills. There are
no great snow-capped mountains, but
modest heights, with their sides covered
by woods, and wide heaths where there
are springs and cascades. Still, most of
the country is low-lying and flat.

The unceasing struggle on the part of
its inhabitants against the forces of Na-
ture has produced a courageous and, in
some ways, an amazingly interesting race.
But whence came these Dutchmen?

The Early Inhabitants

Prehistoric remains in Friesland and
Drenthe show that the early inhabitants
were apparently akin to the early inhabi-
tants of Gaul and Britain, and that they
were there when the earliest Germanic
settlers arrived, Dutch history begins,
however, with the invasion of the north
by the Frisians and the forming of a
Frieslander state that at one time spread
as far south as the Belgian town of
Bruges. Among the islanders of Urk and
Marken we still find types that suggest
the ancient race that was in the Nether-
lands when the first invaders came.
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